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^ditorinl . 

This  number  of  the  Educ.^tioxist  completes  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  its  publication.  The  editors  have  done 
what  they  could  in  the  midst  of  a  great  press  of  other 
duties  to  make  good  their  promise  to  publish  a  journal 
that  should  occupy  a  field  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
other  educational  papers  of  the  State.  Educational 
questions  have  been  presented  and  discussed  in  its 
pages  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  by  persons  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  of  high  standing  in  the  pro- 
fes.®  on.  At  the  same  time  we  have  endeavored  to  do 
something  in  the  departments  of  practice  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion,  of  educational  intelligence.  These  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  have  occupied  a  subordinate  position.  While 
the  enterprise  has  been  reasonably  successful  pecu- 
niarvly  and  otherwise,  we  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  a  single  paper  that  should  combine  the 
excellencies  of  the  Educationist  and  the  Indiana  School 
^Journal  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  and  would  secure  a  larger  circulation  than 
both  could  obtain,  \ahen  published  separately.  It  has 
now  been  determined  to  unite  the  two  under  the  com¬ 
bined  editorship  and  proprietorship  of  each.  The  new 
journal  will  possess  all  of  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Educationist,  and  also  all  of  those  features 
that  have  made  the  Indiana  School  Journal  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  practical  educational  papers  in  the 
West.  It  is  believed  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
can  be  reached,  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State 
better  served,  and  a  more  valuable  journal  published 
by  this  union  than  without  it.  If  all  the  school  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  West  could  be  united  into  one  or  two  that 


should  receive  the  support  and  patronage  now  given  to 
each,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  unification  of  the 
work  in  the  States,  and  would  make.it  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  contributions  from  the  ablest  educationists  in  the 
country.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  this  will  be 
done.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  labor  to  make  the 
new  journal  indispensible  to  every  teacher  and  school 
oflBcer  in  this  State.-  Our  subscribers  will  receive  it  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  their  subscription. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

The  International  Review  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  every  American  for  the  publication  of  "the  true 
story  of  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe."  Griswold’s  “  Me¬ 
moir  of  Edgar  Poe”  has  been  repeatedly  characterized 
as  “an  immortal  infamy,”  as  “dastardly.”  “false,”  and 
“  the  fancy  sketch  of  a  perverted,  jaundiced  vision,” 
and  yet  it  has  continued  to  preface  the  works  of  this 
most  remarkable  man,  and  it  has  been  left  to  an  En¬ 
glishman,  as  we  believe  he  is,  John  H.  Ingrame,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  personal  character  of  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  American  literature. 

It  is  a  shame  and  an  outrage  upon  common  decency 
that  the  name  of  this  immortal  genius  should  have 
been  diagged  for  so  many  years  through  the  mire  into 
which  the  envy  and  meanness,  or  the  ignorance  of  his 
biographer  had  thrown  it. 

Poe’s  faults,  whatever  they  were,  and  that  he  had 
faults  all  must  admit,  were  attributable  to  the  delicacy 
of  his  organization,  and  a  melancholy  that  was  consti¬ 
tutional  and  at  times  verged  upon  insanity,  rather  than 
to  any  innate  depravity.  But  the  impression  is  abroad 
through  the  land  that  his  life  was  one  of  profligacy  and 
debauchery;  that  he  was  devoid  of  integrity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  a  gifted  villain.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  this  lie  has  passed  for  truth.  It  is 
full  time  that  its  wickedness  were  exposed  and  the 
truth  made  known,  and  the  names  of  his  maligners 
consigned  to  everlasting  infamy.. 

There  are  many  yet  living  who  can  bear  testimony 
concerning  his  character.  Will  they  not  speak  and 
thereby  assist  to  right  the  great  wrong  that  has  been 
done? 

A  MEETING  of  city  Superintendents  of  schools  has  been 
called  to  meet  at  Indianapolis, March  24th,  25th  and 
26th.  It  is  hoped  that  every  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  State  will  be  present.  The  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  interest  and  in 
visiting  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis. 
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SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  DULL  PUPILS f 


We  expressed  a  hope  in  our  last  number  that  there 
Would  be  no  legislation  unfriendly  to  the  school  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State,  by  the  present  Legislature.  We  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  school  system  was 
thought  to  be  an  institution  upon  which  our  notorious 
General  Assembly  could  safely  exercise  its  penchant 
for  reform.  It  was  elected  pledged  to  abolish  County 
Superintendency.  This  is  the  way  it  did  it: 

1.  The  salary  is  reduced  from  four  to  three  dollars 
per  day. 

2.  The  Superintendent  is  permitted  to  spend  but  half 
as  many  days  in  each  year  in  visiting  schools  as  there 
are  schools  in  his  county;  and  not  even  that  number 
unless  the  County  Commissioners  shall  so  order. 

3.  Not  more  than  twenty  days  in  each  year  shall  be 
allowed  for  office  work. 

4.  Each  applicant  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  one  dollar  for  the  privilege  of  being  examined. 

In  a  county  containing  one  hundred  schools,  and  a 
civilized  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  the  County 
Superintendent  will  probably  receive  a  salary  as  follows : 

I.  Visiting  Schools  fifty  days, . $150  oo 

s.  Office  work, . 6000 

3.  Examination  fee,  say,  . 100  00 

Total, . $310  00 

We  have  not  read  the  law,  but  it  is  our  understand 
ing  that  $310  is  the  maximum  sum  that  this  officer 
can  receivein  acounty  employing  one  hundred  teachers. 
The  best  hater  of  County  Superintendency  in  the  State 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this.  He  will  see  that  it 
buries  effective  school  supervision  so  deep  that  it  is  be¬ 
yond  any  reasonable  probability  of  resurrection  for 
some  years  to  come.  Had  the  law  been  repealed,  it 
might  have  been  said  that  two  years  were  not  time 
enough  to  test  its  value;  and  the  next  Legislature 
might  have  been  induced  to  re-enact  it.  But  by  the 
present  law,  County  Superintendency  remains,  but  so 
shorn  of  its  strength  that  it  will  become  a  hissing  and 
by-word  for  all  time,  and  the  name  will  become  a  sy¬ 
nonym  for  worthlessness.  It  is  in  substance  a  return 
to  the  old  order  of  things  which  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  County  Examiner.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  that  law  been  re-enacted,  and  that  of  1873 
repealed. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  hope.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  another  legislature  precisely  like  the 
present  one  will  ever  assemble  in  Indiana.  Any 
change  must  be  for  the  better.  There  is  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  we  have  experienced  the  worst  infiic. 
tion  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  Anything 
different  from  this  must  be  an  improvement.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  as  those  without  hope,  but  rather  we 
rejoice  that  whatever  follows  will  be  better  than  that 
which  has  just  passed.. 


The  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  $20,000  to 
Purdue  University  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  cabinets,  library,  etc. 


This  question  has  been  asked  at  every  Teachers’  In¬ 
stitute  in  the  country  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has 
been  answered  as  often  and  in  various  ways.  It  is  in 
the  interest  not  so  much  of  the  dull  pupils  as  of  those 
who  are  not  dull,  that  we  write  at  this  time. 

The  conscious,  pains  taking  teacher  is  apt  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  rights  of  the  bright  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  stupid  one  through.  The  work  is  arranged,  the 
lesson  assigned,  and  the  recitation  conducted  with  the 
dullards  always  in  the  foreground  of  the  teacher’s  field 
of  view.  They  are  the  first  to  be  questioned,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  said  is  intended  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
difficulties  in  their  way,  and  the  last  question  that  is 
asked  is  sure  to  be  directed  to  the  sluggish-minded 
John  in  hope  that  if  he  shall  be  made  to  understand 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  others.  What 
is  the  final  result?  The  bright  pupil  becomes  disgusted, 
the  average  pupil  is  wearied,  all  interest  in  the  subject 
is  wrung  out  of  them,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  te.acher  has  failed  with  the  whole  class. 

The  lazy  or  indifferent  teacher  is  apt  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  opposite  extreme.  Little  or  no  regard  is 
paid  by  him  to  the  dull  members  of  the  class,  but  the 
recitation  is  made  by  the  bright  ones,  the  others  being 
left  to  pick  up  what  they  can  or  will  of  the  crumbs  of 
information  that  fall  to  them. 

There  is  a  golden  mean  which  equal  justice  to 
all  requires  the  teacher  to  choose.  Because  a  pupil 
is  stupid  or  dull,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  entire  attention  of  the  teacher  nor  the 
whole  time  of  the  recitation;  Schools  are  not  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  dull  children.  They 
should  receive  their  proportionate  amount  of  attention 
and  no  more.  The  instruction  that  will  make  a  subject 
clearly  understood  by  one  class,  will  give  to  the  other 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it.  This  superficial 
knowledge  is  probably  all  that  these  latter  have  the 
power  to  obtain,  and  it  is  all  that  they  have  the  right 
to  demand  ;  or  to  say  it  in  another  way,  the  teacher  has 
no  right  to  rob  one  portion  of  his  class  in  order  to  en¬ 
rich  another  portion.  Besides,  the  mental  powers  of 
all  children  do  not  develope  with  equal  rapidity.  The 
dull  boy,  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  often  be¬ 
comes  a  man  of  strong  and  even  brilliant  thoughts ; 
not,  however,  so  much  because  he  has  been  carefully 
trained  during  the  period  of  his  dullness,  as  because 
his  powers  of  mind  have  grown  and  matured  later  in 
life. 

Our  exhortation  to  teachers,  everywhere,  is,  do  not 
worry  and  fret  over  the  dullness  of  pupils.  Study  to  do 
for  them  all  that  you  can  in  justice  to  the  rest,  and 
leave  the  result  to  time.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  create  capacity. 

The  following  remarks  by  a  prominent  educationist 
are  sensible  and  forcibly  expressed,  and  bear  directly 
upon  this  point: 

“  The  teacher  who  takes  upon  herself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  all  children  equally  bright  and  smart, 
undertakes  an  iippossible  task.  In  every  class-room 
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where  the  teacher  is  both  conscientious  and  merciful, 
there  will  be  found  great  variety  in  the  attainments  of 
the  pupils;  unless  this  is  the  case,  there  has  been  an 
overforcing  of  some,  amounting  almost  to  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  And  if  you  object  to  these 
hard  words,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  infinite  variety 
in  the  size  of  brains  as  well  as  of  bodies;  of  the  well- 
known  tact  that  some  races  and  some  individuals  de¬ 
velop  early  and  some  late;  and  that  if  you  attempt  to 
ignore  these  facts,  and  seek  only  to  reduce  the  individ¬ 
uals  in  your  class- rooms  to  the  same  level  of  similar  and 
equal  attainments,  you  may  do  that  which  will  be  very 
hard  on  both  extremes  of  your  class — the  smart  children 
who  find  it  easy  to  get  on  fast,  and  the  still  larger  class 
of  stupid  children  who  find  it  very  hard  to  get  on 
at  all. 

“At  the  same  time,  as  a  father  of  somewhat  bitter 
experience,  T  would  say  that  I  should  be  extremely 
grateful  to  a  teacher  of  the  children  I  have  left,  who 
would  mildly  discourage  the  feverish  desire  for  excel¬ 
lence  which  some  children  of  fine  faculties  and  highly 
nervous  organization  possess;  and  equally  grateful  if 
she  would  bear  with  others,  when  an  undoubted  stu¬ 
pidity  is  as  evidently  displayed.  No  teacher  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  held  responsible  for  the  thick-headed  child¬ 
ren  whom  fond  parents  confide  to  her  care;  and  if  she 
does  her  duty  impartially  by  all  alike,  she  will  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  results  from  all,  nor  be  made  unhappy 
if  some  seem  to  repay  her  efforts  with  no  results,  whilst 
others  do  better  than  she  expects;  but,  doing  her  best 
duty  to  all  alike,  take  the  good  and  bad  results  cheer, 
fully.  The  fact  is,  that  over  some  people’s  brains  na. 
ture  spreads  a  benificent  covering  of  skull,  so  thick  that 
it  protects  them  from  all  danger  of  over-cultivation 
whilst  yet  of  tender  age,  and  reserves  the  brain  power 
for  a  time  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  body  has  been 
produced  to  carry  it. 

"As  Nature  no  doubt  understands  her  business  in 
this  matter,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  we  should 
persecute  such  children  as  are  undoubtedly  thick-head-  j 
ed,  or  ignore  their  evident  inferiority  to  A  and  B,  whose 
brains  are  so  large  that  they  will  go  straight  to  the  top 
of  their  class  and  then  die. 

“  There  are  some  who  learn  with  infinite  difiSculty 
or  who  appear  not  to  learn  at  all,  or  very  little,  who 
will  absorb  the  knowledge  which  assimilates  with  their 
mental  structures  and  store  it  away;  whose  undeveloped 
powers  of  expression  are  incompetent  to  display  their 
hidden  treasures,  but  whose  mental  faculties,  unfolding 
as  nature  develops  their  physical  faculties,  shall  be 
found  in  the  day  of  trial  equal  to  their  emergencies. 
For  them  there  is  work  to  do;  and  though  the  time  is 
not  now,  it  will  assuredly  come.  How  often  do  we  read 
in  the  biographies  of  great  men,  of  their  remarkable 
stupidity  at  school!  What  a  number  of  humanity's 
greatest  servants  have  been  plagues  to  schoolmasters, 
and  learned  in  nature’s  workshops  the  lessons  they  were 
too  stupid  to  acquire  in  the  class-room !  What  does  this 
teach  us  but  to  regard  the  old  maxim,  that  one  star  dif- 
feretb  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  that  when  any 


particular  star  shall  manifest  itself  to  us  is  a  matter 
over  which  we  have  but  a  very  indirect  control? 

“With  these  convictions,  I  very  confidently  submit 
to  you  the  proposition,  that  when  the  teacher  has  done 
her  duty  in  the  class-room,  she  may  cheerfully  leave 
the  harvest  to  the  Creator  of  her  pupils  to  gather  it  in 
his  own  good  time,  and  in  what  manner  he  thinks  best.” 


W  E  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition : 

“  Reading  consists — 

“First.  In  forming  ideas  which  are  occasioned  by 
recognizing  the  printed  or  written  forms  of  words  used 
as  the  names  of  these  ideas. 

“Second.  In  forming  thoughts  which  are  occasioned 
by  recognizing  the  construction  of  these  words  into 
sentences  used  to  express  these  thoughts.” 

“In  addition  to  these  two  process,  “oral  reading”  re_ 
quires  that  these  words  and  sentences  shall  be  pro. 
nounced  with  the  voice,  so  as  to  excite  similar  ideas 
and  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  others.” 

Much  of  the  so-called  reading  in  our  schools  does 
not  contain  a  single  element  that  this  definition  re. 
quires.  Is  the  trouble  with  the  reading  or  with  the 
definition. 


A.  C.  Shortkidoe,  President  of  Purdue  University, 
has,  by  legislative  enactment,  been  made  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  that  the  presidents  of  all  our  Stats  schools 
should  be  members  of  this  Board,  and  this  action  of 
the  legislature  was  necessary  at  this  time  from  the  fact 
that  the  Agricultural  College  was  not  in  existence 
when  the  Board  was  established. 


The  Reform  Legislature  provides  by  enactment  that 
school  teachers  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  the 
luxury  of  an  examination  after  this  date.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  certain  school  officers,  high  in  authority, 
recommended  the  passage  of  this  amendment  to  the 
law.  Explanations  are  now  in  order. 

- - 

The  teachers  of  geology  of  Harvard  University  have 
concluded  to  establish  a  summer  school  of  geology  for 
the  proper  geological  training  of  persons  having  suffi¬ 
cient  preliminary  knowledge  to  pursue  field  studies 
with  profit.  Cumberland  Gap,  in  Kentucky,  has  been 
selected  as  the  location  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  it  offers  for  the  pursuit  of  such  studies.  In  that 
neighborhood  a  section  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to 
the  middle  carboniferous  can  be  easily  traced,  and  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  noble  mountain  structure  of  the 
Appalachians,  and  affords  great  advantages  for  the 
study  of  dynamic  geology.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  will  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  week  in  addition 
to  the  instruction  fee  of  fifty  dollars.  The  number  will 
be  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  the  school  will  not  be 
begun  if  there  are  less  than  ten  applicants.  Applica¬ 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  F.  U.  Harris,  Harvard  Uni. 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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J^NTS  TO  TEA  CHERS  OF NA  TURAL IIISTOR  Y. 

.'■^ever  try  to  teach  what  you  do  not  yourself  know 
and  know  well.  If  3’our  School  Board  insists  on  your 
teaching  anything  and  everything,  decline  firmly  so  to 
do.  It  is  an  imposition  alike  on  teacher  and  pupils  to 
require  a  teacher  to  teach  that  which  he  does  not  know. 
Those  teachers  who  are  strong  enough  should  squarely 
refuse  to  do  such  work.  This  much  needed  reform  is 
already  beginning  in  our  colleges,  and  I  hope  it  will 
continue.  Tt  is  a  relic  of  medimval  times — this  idea  of 
“professing”  everything — and  when  teachers  began  to 
decline  work  which  they  could  not  do  well,  improve 
ments  began  to  come  in.  If  one  will  be  a  successful 
teacher,  he  must  firmly  refuse  work  which  he  can  not 
perform  successfully. 

■  Why  is  it  that  so  few  students  are  really  prepared  for 
college?  It  has  been  long  imagined  that  anybody 
could  teach  the  rudiments  of  a  subject.  This  is  indeed 
the  most  difficult  part  of  instruction  and  requires  the 
most  mature  teachers. 

It  is  a  false  idea  to  suppose  that  everybody  is  com¬ 
petent  to  learn  or  to  teach  everything.  Would  our 
great  artists  have  succeeded  equally  well  in  Greek  or 
the  Calculus?  A  smattering  of  everything  is  worth 
little.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  an  encyclopaedia 
knowledge  is  desirable.  The  mind  is  made  strong,  not 
through  much  learning,  but  by  the  thorough  possession 
of  something. 

Lay  aside  all  conceit.  You  must  learn  to  read  the 
book  of  nature  for  yourself.  Those  who  have  succeeded 
best  have  followed  for  years  some  slim  thread  which 
has  once  in  a  while  broadened  out  and  disclosed  some 
treasure  worth  a  life-long  search. 

A  man  can  not  be  professor  of  zoology  on  one  day 
and  of  chemistry  the  next,  and  do  good  work  in  both 
As  in  a  concert,  all  are  musicians— one  plays  one  in 
strument  and  the  other  another — yet  none  all  in  per¬ 
fection. 

You  can  not  do  without  one  specialty.  Some  one 
thing  you  must  know  for  yourself.  You  must  have  a 
base-line  to  measure  the  work  and  attainments  of  others. 
For  a  general  view  of  the  subject  study  the  history  of 
the  sciences.  Broad  knowledge  of  all  nature  has  been 
the  possession  of  none  save  Humboldt,  and  general  re¬ 
lations  was  his  specialty.  He  had  a  keenness  of  appre¬ 
hension  of  such  relations  such  as  no  one  else  has  ever 
had.  He  founded  the  present  science  of  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy.  His  work  was  the  out-line  sketch  which  later 
students  are  finishing  into  a  picture.  New  lines  have 
been  added,  but  none  of  his  have  been  changed. 

Select  such  subjects  that  your  pupils  can  not  walk 
out  without  seeing  them.  Train  your  pupils  to  be  ob¬ 
servers,  and  have  them  provided  with  the  specimens 
about  which  you  speak.  If  you  can  find  nothing  better, 
take  a  house  fly  or  a  cricket  and  let  each  one  hold  a 
specimen  and  examine  it  as  you  talk. 

In  1847  I  gave  an  address  at  Newton,  Mass.,  before  a 
Teacher’s  Institute  conducted  by  Horace  Mann.  My 


subject  was  Grasshoppers,  and  I  passed  around  a  large 
jar  of  the  insects,  and  made  every  teacher  take  one  and 
hold  it  while  I  was  speaking.  If  any  one  dropped  the 
“  horrid  bug,”  I  stopped  till  he  picked  it  up.  This  was 
at  that  time  a  great  innovation,  and  excited  much 
laughter  and  some  derision ;  but  there  can  be  no  true 
progress  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science  until  such 
methods  become  universal. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  country  where,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  you  can  not  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  best 
of  specimens.  Teach  your  children  to  bring  them  in 
themselves.  Take  your  texts  from  the  books,  not  from 
the  booksellers.  Teach  your  children  how  to  handle 
specimens  The  sooner  this  training  is  begun  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Roughness  in  manipulation  is  inexcusable.  There 
is  not  one  person  in  fifty  who  can  be  trusted  to  touch  a 
valuable  specimen,  and  not  one  in  twenty  who  will  sub¬ 
mit  even  to  learn. 

When  Strauss  Durckheim  projected  his  great  treatise 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  Dor  Bug  (May  Beetle),  for  weeks 
beforehand  he  went  through  a  course  of  training.  He 
abstained  completely  from  coffee  and  every  other  kind 
of  stimulant,  and  never  began  work  till  his  pulse  was 
so  steady  as  not  to  stir  his  hand. 

Never  come  running  into  the  laboratory,  or  you  can 
not  do  delicate  work.  The  study  of  nature  is  an  inter¬ 
course  with  the  highest  mind.  You  should  never  trifle 
with  nature.  At  the  lowest,  her  works  are  the  works 
of  the  highest  powers,  the  highest  Something  in  what¬ 
ever  way  we  may  look  at  it. 

A  laboratory  of  natural  history  is  a  sanctuary  where 
nothing  profane  should  be  tolerated.  I  feel  less  agony 
at  improprieties  in  churches  than  in  a  scientific  labo¬ 
ratory. 

Talk  about  your  specimen  and  try  to  have  your  pupil 
notice  its  most  telling  features.  Learn  its  proper  name 
if  you  can,  and  above  all,  correctly.  It  is  easy  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  mistaken  names.  In  difi'erent  sections  of  the 
country  many  very  different  animals  go  by  the  same 
name.  A  few  days  ago  I  asked  a  fisherman  to  bring 
me  a  sword-fish.  Yesterday  a  large  fi.sh  w’as  put  into 
the  ice  house,  and  the  fisherman  who  brought  it  called 
it  a  sword  fish.  Both  fishes  had  the  sword-like  upper 
jaw.  But  this  fish  had  ventral  fins,  which  the  sword¬ 
fish  (Xiphias)  has  not.  It  is  a  spear- fish  (Tetrapturus), 
a  fish  not  before  seen  north  of  Cuba.  It  is  described 
by  Cuvier,  and  by  Poey  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes 
of  Cuba,  and  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  museum  at  Paris, 
and  a  few  fragments  at  Havana.  That  is  all  that  is 
known  of  the  fish,  unless  it  has  been  recently  taken  by 
Prof.  Baird  in  the  dredgings  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion. 

(As  hinted  above,  specimens  had  just  been  taken  by 
Prof.  Baird  at  Wood’s  Hole,  Mass.  Another  was  caught 
last  summer  by  the  Fish  Commission  off  Montauk 
Point,  L.  I.) 

If  you  have  no  books  by  which  you  can  identify  your 
specimens,  make  such  notes  as  will  enable  you  at  some 
time  to  do  so.  Better  let  an  animal  go  without  a  name 
than  to  give  a  wrong  one. 
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Collect  carefully,  and  whatever  you  save  preserve 
well.  A  half-spoiled  specimen  is  worse  than  none. 

There  should  be  a  little  museum  in  every  school;  a 
half  dozen  radiates,  a  few  shells,  a  hundred  insects,  a 
few  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  teach  with.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  the  great 
botanist,  said  to  me  in  1831,  that  he  could  teach  all  he 
knew  about  botany  with  a  dozen  plants.  What  is  true 
of  botany  is  equally  true  of  zoology.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  few  forms  well  known  than  to  teach  a  little 
about  many  hundred  species.  Better  a  dozen  specimens 
thoroughly  studied,  as  the  result  of  the  first  year’s  work, 
than  to  have  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  shells  and 
corals  bought  from  a  curiosity  store.  Your  dozen  ani¬ 
mals  would  be  your  own. 

Be  careful  to  note  localities  with  accuracy.  No  two 
school  districts  have  exactly  the  same  fauna.  Our  most 
valuable  systematic  work  on  fishes,  (Gunther’s  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum),  is  very  in 
exact  in  this  particular.  In  no  work  on  the  fishes  of 
South  America  are  the  localities  indicated  except  in 
the  most  general  wgy.  Everything  is  “Guiana,”  “Bra¬ 
zil,”  or  the  “Pacific  Coast.”  Yet  I  have  not  found  one 
species  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  which  occurs  in  the 
San  Francisco,  or  the  La  Plata,  or  the  Parahayba  del 
Sul,  or  the  rivers  of  the  Western  Slope.  In  North 
America  not  a  species  is  common  to  the  rivers  of  the 
Pacific  Slops  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Each 
stream  has  its  own  fauna.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  facts  in  the  distribution  of  species  is  a  check  on 
wild  speculations.  You  must  track  every  animal  to 
his  home  and  note  from  that  home  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  mistake  the  record. 

Every  animal  which  comes  to  Cambridge  from  an 
unknown  locality  is  either  thrown  away  or  dissected. 
It  is  never  placed  on  the  museum  shelves.  Every  speci¬ 
men  in  that  little  museum  is  a  genuine  one.  Who  and 
when  and  whence  is  attached  to  it  so  that  it  can  not  be 
got  off.  Its  label  is  laid,  or  sewed,  or  nailed,  or  pasted 
to  it  so  that  the  animal  and  its  passport  can  not  be 
separated. 

South  Bend,  February  25,  1875. 

Messrs.  Shortridge  &  Brown : 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  not  worth  while,  usually,  to  correct 
the  misreportinft  and  misquotation  with  which  the 
newspapers  abound.  But  when,  in  courteous  comment 
upon  an  educational  paper,  the  blunders  of  the  daily 
press  are  repeated  in  a  publication  like  yours,  it  is  time 
to  call  attention  to  them.  The  following  extract  is 
from  an  essay  read  to  the  late  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  late  meeting,  upon  “  Compulsory  School  At¬ 
tendance:  ” 

“  Does  it  seem  probable  that  legislation  of  this  kind 
will  be  enforced  among  our  people  ?  Not  at  all.  The 
very  genius  of  their  political  life,  as  before  shown,  is 
against  the  invasion  of  the  family,  the  oldest  and  most 
sacred  of  human  organizations,  for  the  purpose  contem¬ 
plated;  agaiijst  arbitrary  interference  with  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  parent,  the  natural,  heaven-appointed  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  child.”  etc. 


It  appears  from  this  that  the  assertion  set  forth  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  your  notice  of  the  paper,  on  page 
163  of  your  February  number,  was  not  made  except 
with  an  important  qualification;  and  that  ridiculous 
title  of  parents,  “  the  heaven  born  guardians  of  the 
child,”  in  the  third  paragraph,  does  not  belong  to  the 
essay.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  term  “heaven- 
born”  was  dropped  in  the  haste  of  rapid  reading,  but 
was  instantly  corrected,  as  indeed  it  should  correct 
itself  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  reader. 

Very  truly  yours.  H.  A.  Ford. 


^cheiions. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WILL  TO  THE 
INTELLECT. 

Aristotle,  in  his  “Poetics,”  defines  man  as  a  “mimetic” 
or  “imitative”  animal.  It  would  better  convey  his  idea 
to  translate  by  “symbol  making”  instead  of  “imitative.” 
Thus  man  is  a  symbol  making  animal.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  this  definition  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  that  man  is  engaged  throughout  his  life — 
even  in  the  savage  state  of  society,  and  notably  so  in 
civilized  society — in  making  visible  expressions  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  principles  of  bis  nature.  Man  alone, 
of  animals,  is  conscious  ot  his  nature.  The  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  anything  is  obtained  only  by  generali¬ 
zation.  To  comprehend  general  principles  is  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  nature  of  something.  Thus  man,  by  his 
thinking  activity  seizes  and  comprehends  his  nature. 
In  the  process  of  doing  this,  he  realizes  or  makes  it 
visible  in  the  external  world  in  manifold  ways.  In 
arts,  usages,  institutions,  laws  and  sciences,  he  contem¬ 
plates  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  his  mind  as  will 
and  intellect.  These  things  are  incorporeal,  but  from 
them  result  all  his  modifications  upon  the  material 
world.  Looking  at  his  works  as  seen  in  the  world — his 
transformation  of  natural  things  into  use  and  beauty ; 
his  things  manufactured  for  consumption  as  food  and 
clothing;  or  for  transportation  as  the  ship,  the  railroad 
and  steamboat;  for  habitation  and  worsbiu,  houses  and 
temples;  for  culture  and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  the  book, 
the  painting,  the  statue,  or  musical  instruments;  all 
these  are  symbols  for  the  reason  that  they  embody  and 
reveal  invisible  principles  and  purposes — the  thought 
and  will  of  man.  Man  thinks  and  plans,  then  wills 
and  realizes ;  the  result  stands  before  him  as  something 
visible  with  marks  and  characteristics  which  indicate 
clearly  the  purpose  and  thought  of  the  author.  From 
an  inspection  of  the  works  of  man  a  rational  being  can 
arrive  at  the  invisible  purpose  and  thought  which  cre¬ 
ated  them.  From  an  inspection  of  the  relics  of  primi¬ 
tive  man  we  see  readily  his  stock  of  ideas — how  much 
of  his  nature  he  had  unfolded  and  realized  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  what  his  institutions  were,  the  family,  civil 
society,  the  state,  art,  religion  and  science.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  is  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Its  steps  are  his  gradual  progress  into  a  consciousness 
of  the  laws  of  his  being  as  intellect  and  will. 

The  most  wonderful  feature  of  this  fact  is  its  vicari- 
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oasness.  Each  reveals  his  own  nature  to  others  and 
therefore  learns  his  own  nature  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  deeds  of  others.  Each  acts  his  part  for  others, 
and  in  turn  is  spectator  of  the  world  drama.  Each 
would  have  to  live  a  myriad  of  lives  to  exhaust  life¬ 
time  and  know  it  from  his  own  experience,  but  in  one 
life  he  sees  the  spectacle  of  a  world  of  lives,  and  thus 
comes  to  know  himself  through  theoretical  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  lives  of  others.  As  Shakespeare  says: 

“  Man  how  d  arly  ever  parted, 

How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in. 

Can  not  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 

Nor  feels  not  what  he  owns,  but  by  reflection. 

As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again. 

To  the  first  giver." 

•  ««****•**• 

"No  man  is  lord  of  anything. 

Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting. 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others; 

'  Nor  doth  he,  of  himself,  know  them  for  aught 
Till  be  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they’re  extended;  which  like  an  arch  reverberates 
The  voice  again;  or  like  the  gate  of  steel, 

F  rooting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat." 

The  life  of  each  man,  his  success,  and  still  more  nota¬ 
bly  bis  failures,  are  a  contribution  to  all  the  world;  his 
path  through  the  wilderness  does  not  have  to  be  again 
explored  by  others.  The  mistakes  and  sufferings  of 
the  individual  are  vicarious,  and  others  are  saved  by 
them  from  the  like.  This  vicarious  suffering  is  the 
deepest  fact  in  human  history  only  because  man  pos¬ 
sesses  the  art  of  educating  and  of  being  educated.  Not 
only  does  his  work  have  for  object  the  expression  of 
bis  nature,  but  equally  it  is  his  endeavor  to  read  and 
interpret  the  expression.  Not  only  symbol  making, 
but  symbol  reading  is  characteristic  of  human  activity. 

The  School  belongs  to  the  institutions  designed  to 
make  available  to  man  the  symbolic  character  of  his 
life.  All  human  experience  is  stored  up  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  few  generalizations,  and  these  taught  to  youth. 
We  desire  that  each  new  generation  shall  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  the  past,  and,  more  than  this,  that 
each  new  individual  shall  avail  himself  of  the  works 
and  deeds  of  the  entire  race.  The  labors  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect— what  the  senses  of  all  mankind  have 
seen,  felt  and  heard,  and  what  ideas  or  thoughts  have 
summed  up  and  generalized  the  observations  of  the 
senses;  the  labors  of  the  human  will — its  undertakings 
in  the  way  of  subduing  physical  nature  for  the  supply 
of  man’s  wants  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well 
as  its  undertakings  in  ordaining  laws,  usages  and  cus¬ 
toms,  manners  and  morals,  the  tracks  or  ruts  for  the 
rational  guidance  of  man ;  these  two  species  of  labor, 
the  theoretical  and  practical,  have  produced  the  herit¬ 
age  of  culture  which  it  is  the  object  of  education  to 
transmit  to  the  individual. 

So  great  is  the  task  assigned  to  the  school,  and  its 
two  provinces  branch  out  into  such  an  infinitude  of  de¬ 
tails,  that  there  is  perpetual  danger  of  the  dissipation 
of  energies.  Some  narrow  province  is  selected  and  the 
pupil  is  led  away  from  the  central  object  of  education 


into  the  pursuit  of  trifling  details;  or  too  many  objects 
are  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  once — their 
unity  having  been  lost.  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  has  accomplished  so  much  for  civil  society 
that  the  application  of  it  to  education  seems  quite  pro¬ 
per.  But  education  is  quite  a  different  sphere  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  only  partially. 
On  the  practice  or  will  side  of  man  each  individual 
should  learn  to  limit  himself.  He  should  confine  him¬ 
self  to  a  specialty,  selecting  it  as  the  vocation  of  his  life. 
But  in  order  to  compensate  for  this  specializing  limita¬ 
tion  and  confinement  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
individual.  Education  demands  that  on  his  theoretical 
side  he  shall  learn  to  know  and  comprehend  the  world. 
He  shall  make  his  life  a  perpetual  growth — a  process 
of  assimilation  of  all  that  is  knowable.  How  to  pre. 
pare  the  youth  for  perpetual  general  theoretic  culture 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  problem  of  the  school.  To 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  Will  and  Intellect  in  the  same 
way,  results  in  dissipation  of  energies. 

Dissipation  of  energies,  therefore,  is  twofold  On  the 
theoretic  side,  it  is  dissipation  to  confine  one  to  a  nnr- 
row  specialty  and  to  shut  out  from  its  study  the  view 
of  the  whole  and  the  interaffiliations  of  the  parts.  On 
the  practical  or  will  side,  it  is  dissipation  to  attempt  to 
learn  many  arts  or  trades  or  dexterities.  The  avoid¬ 
ance  of  this  twofold  dissipation  is  not  only  important, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  our  time. 
One  heresy  in  education  is  to  demand  that  the  school 
teach  the  elements  of  the  trades  and  dexterities,  and 
thus  dissipate  the  will;  another  wishes  to  confine  the 
theoretic,  intellectual  culture  to  the  study  of  some 
special  provinces  like  the  Natural  Sciences  or  Politi- 
sal  Economy  and  the  like. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  know  clearly  what 
he  ought  to  do  and  bow  to  do  it.  This  involves  the 
power  of  the  mind  to  rise  from  mere  opinion  to  con¬ 
viction  on  its  theoretical  side,  and  on  the  will  side  to 
control  its  mere  caprice  and  natural  impulse  and  to  act 
from  conviction.  One  is  educated  when  he  knows  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  has  formed  habits  of  prompt 
acting.  Irresolution  is  the  disease  of  weak  peoples; 
of  peoples  of  mere  reflection  also.  The  Hamlet  tra¬ 
gedy  is  the  mirror  in  which  such  people  are  mirrored. 
Reflection  without  will  is  the  bane.  Wherever  the 
mind  is  trained  to  proceed  from  ground  to  ground, 
from  this  distinction  to  that  distinction,  perpetually 
changing  its  point  of  view  without  dissolving  all  these 
“points  of  view”  into  one,  we  shall  find  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  intellect  weakens  that  of  the  will.  Skep¬ 
ticism  saps  all.  The  .‘i^ophists  arose  in  Greece  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  thought  which  found  utterance  in  An¬ 
axagoras  and  Heraclitus.  To  the  positive  thought  of 
Process  (that  of  Heraclitus)  and  that  of  the  Universal 
(that  of  Anaxagoras)  belongs  the  negative  thought  of 
the  destruction  of  each  and  every  particular  opinion. 
One  who  traces  a  process  through  until-  he  find  its  fixed 
and  invariable  law  reaches  a  positive  point  of  view; 
but  until  this  is  reached,  all  his  results  have  been  ne¬ 
gative — each  successive  stage  of  investigation  resulted 
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in  a  refutation  of  the  previous  one.  The  refutation 
of  one  opinion  through  another,  was  the  work  of  the 
®ophists.  They  were  occupied  in  the  business  of  ma¬ 
king  any  opinion,  arbitrarily  chosen,  plausible  by  ad¬ 
ducing  grounds  for  it.  They  could  have  only  one  fun¬ 
damental  principle  which  they  must  hold  as  necessary 
truth,  to-wit :  “Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things;”  1. 
e.,  the  thinking  power  of  the  individual  man  is  able 
to  adopt  any  position  whatever  as  the  truth  and  make 
it  seem  plausible.  There  is  no  universal  and  necessary 
truth  to  which  our  arbitrary  thinking  is  obliged  to 
yield  assent.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  an  epoch  of 
reflective  thinking  was  followed  by  a  Socrates — a  man 
who  found  it  his  mission  to  point  out  a  fixed  and  eter. 
nal  norm  under  all  the  changing  and  variable  grounds 
of  reflection,  and  who  showed  this  to  be  the  principle 
of  the  good.  Sophist-reflection  could  not  but  lead  to 
the  sapping  of  the  Will.  Such  sophistry  must  be 
cured  by  leading  to  a  thought  of  the  whole  or  total — 
an  ascent  from  opinion  to  conviction — then  the  will 
becomes  firm  again.  The  Hamlets  have  so  many  mo¬ 
tives,  so  many  courses  of  action  open  to  them  that 
they  cannot  decide,  they  let  the  decisive  moment  slip. 

“  The  flighty  purpose  ne’er  is  overtook  unless  the  deed 
go  with  it.”  “The  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied 
o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.”  The  Southern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  are  not  given  to  reflection :  they  act 
from  habit  and  conventionality,  or  upon  mere  imme¬ 
diate  impulse.  Their  tragedy  is  Hon  Juan,  the  tragedy 
of  sensuality  or  incontinence,  while  that  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  Europe  is  that  of  Faust  or  the  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  will  through  scepticism.  Faust  has  studied 
Medicine,  Jurisprudence,  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
and  sees  in  the  end  that  nothing  can  be  known.  It 
is  only  an  infinite  regress  from  one  ground  to  another, 
one  opinion  resting  upon  another,  ad  infinitum,  and  no 
final  necessary  ground.  Out  of  such  uncertainty  and 
paralysis  of  the  will  he  takes  refuge  in  sensuality  to 
drown  despair. 

Reflection  upon  grounds  and  motives  makes  them 
unstable,  and  unless  one  can  arrive  at  exhaustive  prin. 
ciples  or  wholes  or  “universal  and  necessary  grounds,’’ 
he  is  liable  to  become  irresolute  and  finally  immoral. 
Moral  principles  rest  on  insight  into  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  of  deeds.  When  once  announced  as  the  result 
of  the  gathering  together  of  the  experience  of  a  race 
by  its  deepest  seer^s,  they  become  a  part  of  the  stock 
of  guiding  principles  prescribed  for  implicit  obedience 
and  are  followed  by  the  mass  of  mankind  without  an 
attempt  to  comprehend  their  necessity. 

In  the  school  we  inculcate  habits  of  regularity  and 
punctuality  because  these  habits  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
concert  of  action  in  society,  and  hence  form  a  condi¬ 
tion  indispensable  to  civilization.  Concerted  action  in 
calisthenics,  singing,  and  the  order  in  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  to  the  class,  sacrifice  of  the  inclination  to  whisper 
or  loiter — this  training  is  direct  will-training.  Pytha¬ 
goras  first  set  up  this  sort  of  training,  and  it  has  held 
its  place  in  education  ever  since  his  time.  It  is  the 
ethical  side  of  education. 

But,  as  has  been  shown,  the  will  is  afifected  by  the 


training  of  the  intellect.  Hamlet’s  paralysis  of  the 
will  is  a  result  of  inability  to  arrive  at  intellectual  con¬ 
viction.  To  go  from  opinion  or  surmise  to  conviction 
and  resolve — from  guess-work  to  knowledge  and  sci¬ 
ence — this  is  essential  for  the  highest  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life ;  for  while  there  may  be  simple  habit 
and  obedience  to  moral  prescriptions  where  there  is 
little  rational  insight,  yet  this  may  be  sapped  at  any 
time  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of  reflection.  No 
safety  lies  below  or  in  the  stage  of  reflection.  Only 
when  one  has  penetrated  beyond  opinions  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  to  necessary  truth  can  he  be  out  of  danger. 
—  Wm.  T.  H&rris.  in  the  ‘  Western.' 


POINTS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

In  a  previous  number  I  spoke  of  this  fact,  that  there 
is,  confessedly,  much  useless  lumber  in  all  our  gram¬ 
mars.  I  mentioned  as  an  illustration  the  minute  clas¬ 
sification  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  the 
long  discussions  which  necessarily  grow  out  of  this- 
We  have  another  illustration,  let  me  now  say,  in  the 
classification  of  verbs.  Nothing  whatever  is  gained,  so 
far  as  the  true  ends  of  the  study  of  Grammar  are  con. 
cerned,  by  dividing  verbs  into  Transitive,  Intransitive, 
Neuter,  Reduntant  and  Defective.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  division  of  conjunctions  into  Copulative  and  Dis¬ 
junctive  conjunctions. 

So  much  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  altogether  useless 
in  this  department  of  Etymology.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  small  part  of  what  is  commonly 
embraced  under  this  head  of  Etymology  is  devoted  to 
just  these  kinds  of  discussions.  Probably,  at  least  one' 
third  of  the  space  given  to  this  department,  in  all  our 
text-books  on  Grammar,  is  occupied  with  this  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  matter  for  child-instructibn. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  matter  of 
Syntax.  And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  all 
rides  and  consequent  discussions  having  reference  to 
the  regimen  of  nouns  is  of  no  practical  service.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  use  them  ungrammatically,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  possessive  form,  they  are  without  case 
inflections.  The  only  grammatical  points  worthy  of 
special  consideration,  therefore,  are  those  connected 
with  the  proper  methods  of  writing  the  possessive  case- 
form,  with  all  kinds  of  nouns,  and  noun  combinations. 
This  is  important. 

Hence  the  following  rules  should  make  no  reference 
to  nouns,  since  they  affirm  nothing  respecting  them. 

RULB  I. 

**A  NOUN  or  PRONOUN  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  must  ben 
the  Nominative  case.** 

RULB  II. 

“A  NOUN  or  PRONOUN  uscd  independently  or  absolutely  must  be  in  the 
Nominative  case. 

RULE  HI. 

^'A  noun  pronoun  that  limits  the  meanin^of  another  noun  by  denot* 
ing  possession  must  be  in  the  possessive  case.  * 

This  rule  is  altogether  useless.  Mistakes  would  never 
occur  under  it.  The  point  of  value  here  is  not  when  to 
use  the  possessive,  but  how  to  write  the  possessive  case-form 
in  all  cases,  and  where  to  write  it  in  compound  forms. 
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“A  Noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  must  be 
in  the  Objective  case/* 

RULE  VI. 

**A  NOUN  or  PRONOUN  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition  must  be  in  the 
Objective  case. 

RULE  VII. 

“A  NOUN  or  PRONOUN  that  limits  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  an  adverb,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  objective  case  without  a  preposi¬ 
tion  expressed.** 

RULE  vni. 

“A  NOUN  or  PRONOUN  Used  for  explanation  or  emphasis,  by  being  pred- 
icateJ  of  another,  or  put  in  apposition  wiih  another,  must  be  in  the  same 
ca.se. 

Now  these  eight  rules  are  substantiaUy  the  same  in 
matter  and  manner  of  expression  in  all  English  Gram¬ 
mars.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  say  of  them  all, 
that  the  word  “«ou«”  should  be  rejected.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to  strike 
it  out  in  each  case. 

The  pupil  is  trying  to  learn  how  to  write  and  speak  his 
language  correctly.  In  these  eight  rules,  he  is  cautioned 
eight  times  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  all  the 
thousands  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  language.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  Rules  have  real  practical  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  case  of  only  five  words ! 

These  eight  rules  speak  of  eight  different  construc¬ 
tions  where  five  thousand  words  may  be  used  improper¬ 
ly,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cautious  practically  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  use  of  only  the  five  pronouns,  i,  thoc,  he,  she 
and  WHO,  and  these  in  not  more  than  six  different  gram¬ 
matical  positions! 

All  that  is  needed  to  secure  everything  that  can  be 
desired  in  this  matter,  could  be  formulated  as  follows: 

Rule  I. — The  pronouns  /,  thou,  he,  she  and  who,  should 
take  their  nominative  case  form. 

1.  When  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

2.  When  used  independently  or  absolutely. 

Rule  II. — They  should  take  the  objective  case  form 

when  used  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  of  a 
preposition. 

Rule  III. — They  should  take  the  same  case  form  (1) 
as  the  noun  with  which  they  are  used  as  appositives,  (2) 
as  the  subject  of  a  verb  to  which  they  refer  as  predicate 
when  relating  to  the  same  person  or  thing. 

Now,  that  it  is  better  thus  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  students  to  the  exact  points  of  difficulty  seems  suffi¬ 
ciently  manifest.  That  there  is  an  immense  loss  in 
making  him  contemplate  five  thousand  difficulties  in  or¬ 
der  to  escape^ue,  seems  equally  manifest. 

When  to  these  is  added  the  precious  time,  so  much 
in  demand  now  in  our  schools,  which  must  be  worse 
than  lost  in  the  discussion  that  must  grow  out  of  all 
this  imaginary  grammar,  as  well  in  direct  connection 
with  the  text-book  as  in  every  parsing  lesson  under 
these  rules  in  all  the  subsequent  course  of  the  student, 
the  matter  becomes  one  of  serious  consideration. 

As  here  we  have  nothing  to  do  save  with  five  pronouns, 
let  us  attend  to  these  and  nothing  else,  and  in  parsing 
let  these  and  these  only  be  regarded.  This  done,  little 
time  could  be  required  of  the  pupil  to  master  all  that 
need  be  known  under  these  rules;  while  by  the  present 
plan  the  pupil  is  put  much  in  the  same  position  that 
the  captain  of  a  steamboat  which  plies  only  between 


Providence  and  New  York  would  be,  if  compelled  to 
learn  the  navigation  charts  of  all  bays,  and  seas,  and 
oceans  in  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  learn  to  navigate 
Long  Island  Sound. — H.  R.  Green  in  New  England  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Education. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BT  MISS  H.  A.  KEELER. 


Probably  no  principle  was  more  firmly  impressed  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  the  past  generation  than  the  time- 
honored  adage  that  children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  This,  if  all  accounts  be  true,  was  held  to  be 
the  very  corner  stone  of  all  judicious  training  Never¬ 
theless  it  seems  to  have  gone  down  before  the  perils 
and  vicissitudes  which  beset  parental  authority  in 
these  latter  days ;  and  now,  if  the  case  be  not  reversed 
and  the  parents  keep  silent  while  the  children  talk, 
ordinary  domestic  experience  strongly  suggests  such  a> 
state  of  affairs. 

But  whether  the  children  keep  silence  as  in  the  past 
or  chatter  incessantly  as  in  the  present,  though  the 
vocabulary  be  scanty  and  the  diction  faulty,  the  pa¬ 
rental  mind  seems  to  be  at  ease,  since,  by  and-bye,  the 
child  will  study  grammar,  v^ich  will  remedy  all  de¬ 
fects. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  certainly  exists  a  firm 
impression  in  the  public  mind  that  English  Grammar 
teaches  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  correctly.  Grammarians  themselves  have 
somewhat  encouraged  this  view.  But  we  know  that  it 
is  all  a  mistake.  English  Grammar  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  teaches  the  art  of  finding  out  whether 
other  people  speak  or  write  the  English  language  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  its  assistance  toward  our  attaining  that  de¬ 
sirable  result  is  exceedingly  apocryphal.  That  matter 
is  pretty  thoroughly  decided  for  us  long  before  we 
reach  the  domain  of  English  Grammar. 

How,  then,  shall  we  teach  the  child  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage?  Simply  by  encouraging  him  to  use  it.  By 
using  it  in  all  its  varieties  he  will  learn  how  to  use  it. 
Through  constant  practice  and  kindly  guidance  he  will 
readily  attain  command  of  a  large  vocabulary  and  ha¬ 
bitual  use  of  correct  forms.  The  processes  of  the  adult 
and  childish  mind  are  identical  in  kind;  they  differ 
only  in  degree.  The  little  fellow  of  six  converses,  de¬ 
scribes,  narrates,  persuades,  and  even  assumes  didactic 
airs  and  essays  to  teach,  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  his  elders. 

The  natural  basis  of  language  lessons  is  the  same  in 
both  adult  and  child.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  vocabu¬ 
lary,  more  or  less  copious;  second,  a  mass  of  vague  im¬ 
pressions,  incomplete  conceptions,  half-formed  ideas, 
born  of  experience,  but  never  perhaps  evoked  into  the 
realm  of  conscious  knowledge,  words  and  expressions 
which  linger  on  the  mind  like  strains  of  half-forgotten 
music,  all  of  which,  when  reached  each  by  its  proper 
law  of  association,  will  become  positive  and  available 
knowledge.  It  is  from  this  storehouse  of  materia 
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that  the  vocabulary  must  be  increased.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  style  of  diction  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
the  outcome  of  his  personal  characteristics  and  the  pat¬ 
ois  he  has  prattled  at  his  mother’s  knee. 

The  most  learned  man  possesses  no  more  than  this, 
the  simplest  child  no  less.  Hence  a  system  of  language 
lessons  should  be  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  child,  but  looking  toward|the  man,  grow¬ 
ing  with  the  growing  mind,  enlarging  with  his  increas¬ 
ing  years  and  developing  powers. 

The  form  of  language  common  to  all  is  that  of  con¬ 
versation.  The  simplest  type  consists  of  question  and 
answer.  The  easiest  variety  of  this,  in  the  school  room, 
is  that  of  questions  put  by  the  teacher,  the  replies  being 
made  by  the  pupils.  When  this  consists,  as  it  too  often 
does,  of  asking  printed  questions  and  receiving  printed 
replies,  however  valuable  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
as  a  language  exercise  it  is  nearly  worthless  Yet  with 
little  children,  during  the  first  days  of  school  life,  if 
the  question  be  one  suited  to  their  comprehension,  and 
the  reply  elicited  be  intelligent,  given  distinctly  and 
in  a  complete  sentence,  the  exercise  has  value.  One 
step  in  advance  is  gained  when  the  child  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  question  the  teacher,  but  the  conditions  of 
natural  conversation  are  not  reached  until  the  children 
will  question  each  other,  and  in  association  with  equals 
feel  at  ease. 

The  essential  element  of  a  successful  conversation  is 
a  topic.  Undoubtedly  there  are  people  who  are  re¬ 
stricted  by  no  such  limitations,  but  observation  teaches 
that  ordinary  persons  talk  better  when  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about. 

These  topics  are  infinite  in  number;  they  lie  about 
us  everywhere.  With  little  children,  pictures,  objects, 
animals,  stories,  form  inexhaustible  themes  of  conver¬ 
sation.  A  conversation  differs  from  an  object  lesson  in 
that  it  is  more  free;  it  may  sway  with  the  emotions  or 
wishes  of  the  pupils;  it  may  follow  outside  issues  and 
obey  the  law  of  lower  associations.  Being  subject  to 
fewer  limitations,  it  will  be  more  natural. 

No  one  will  have  attempted  to  direct  a  conversation 
without  being  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  what  may  be  termed  the  language  of  conven¬ 
tionality,  the  forms  of  politeness.  If  there  be  one  thing 
above  another  especially  trying  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  another  when  he 
feels  that  he  might  as  well  talk  himself.  We  continu¬ 
ally  interrupt  each  other.  Children  fail  at  this  point 
sadly  if  permitted  any  latitude.  They  must  be  taught 
to  wait,  to  address  each  other  properly,  ask  a  question 
courteously,  confer  a  favor  cheerfully,  receive  it  grace¬ 
fully.  In  short,  they  must  be  taught  the  conventional 
forms  which  prevail  in  society  and  prevent  friction  when 
human  beings  are  brought  into  close  contact. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  doing  this  we  teach  the  child¬ 
ren  to  be  hypocritical,  to  express  that  which  they  do 
not  feel,  and  that  we  should  seek  rather  to  develop  the 
feeling  of  courtesy,  and  let  its  forms  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  do  not  contemplate  for  one  moment  divorcing 
the  form  from  the  sentiment  it  is  meant  to  express,  nor 
would  I  permit — much  less  require — an  expression  of  a 


feeling  that  I  knew  did  not  exist;  but  children  will  feel 
largely  as  they  are  led  to  feel,  and  these  forms  give  a 
mold,  as  it  were,  into  which  the  character  may  grow. 
Furthermore,  we  can  not  leave  this  matter  wholly  to 
natural  impulse,  generous  though  it  be,  since,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  all  generous,  well-meaning  persons  are  gifted 
with  quick  perceptions  or  delicate  intuitions. 

Perhaps,  of  all  varieties,  the  language  of  description 
requires  the  most  careful  attention.  In  order  to  describe 
accurately,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  observe  carefully ; 
secondly,  to  understand  the  proper  meaning  and  force 
of  words,  in  order  to  convey  the  results  of  that  obser¬ 
vation  to  others.  We  can,  perhaps?  count  upon  the 
fingers  of  our  two  hands  all  the  people  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  can  give  a  complete,  clear-cut  description  of 
an  object.  Agassiz,  we  remember,  lamented  that  in 
America  there  were  so  few  local  observers.  Could  our 
children  be  trained  thoroughly  to  observe  and  describe 
objects,  plants,  animals,  not,  of  course,  in  technical 
terms,  but  with  true  scientific  accuracy,  the  science  of 
the  world  would  receive  an  impetus  that  nothing  else 
could  give. 

This  demand  for  strict  accuracy,  this  attention  to 
minute  detail,  this  power  to  seize  the  salient  points  of 
a  subject,  and  with  a  few  brief  strokes  make  it  stand 
out  and  apart  from  all  others,  must  not  be  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  other  types  of  language,  but  it  should 
stand  in  its  place,  and  receive  its  due. 

Closely  allied  to  description  is  narration,  diflfering  in 
that  the  latter  deals  principally  with  events  of  past 
time,  while  the  former  relates  to  both  objects  and  events 
assumed  to  exist  in  present  time.  The  power  of  mem¬ 
ory  involved,  renders  accuracy  more  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment.  The  easiest  forms  of  this  exercise  is  first  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  action,  afterward  to  narrate  it.  It  might  be 
well  at  first  for  the  pupils  to  narrate  actions  of  the 
teacher  or  of  other  pupils.  Finally,  let  them  narrate 
what  occurred  in  recess  in  the  school-yard,  or  at  home 
of  an  evening,  or  of  a  Saturday.  Older  pupils  could 
narrate  with  profit  to  themselves  and  entertainment  to 
others  the  occurrences  of  some  holiday  excursion,  some 
pleasant  picnic,  or  boat  ride,  or  mountain  ascent  which 
remains  to  them  a  delightful  memory  of  pleasures  past. 
This  exercise  might  render  signal  aid  both  to  the  study 
of  Geography  and  History,  the  children  being  sent  on 
imaginary  visits  to  distant  lands,  with  instructions  to 
narrate  what  they  saw  there ;  desired  to  call  upon  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  in  history,  to  describe  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  relate  the  interview,  to  reconstruct  in 
narrative  form  many  of’  those  epochs  of  history  where 
the  fate  of  nations  seems  to  have  turned  upon  a  single 
point;  in  short,  to  put  into  narrative  and  readable  form 
all  their  knowledge  of  places,  persons  and  events.  The 
outcome  of  such  teaching  would  be  to  make  all  the  pu¬ 
pils  tolerable  narrators,  and  here  and  there  to  create  an 
historian. 

Memory  exercises  are  exceedingly  valuable  here,  as, 
for  example,  that  the  pupils  should  recall  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  they  had  seen  in  a  certain  shop  window,  should 
describe  the  finest  house  they  ever  saw,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  church,  or  the  loveliest  landscape — this  exercise 
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being  simply  training  in  the  power  of  recalling  mental 
pictures. 

However  much  we  may  accomplish  by  unaided  ef¬ 
fort  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  for  our  lan¬ 
guage  we  are  directly  dependent  upon  others.  We 
use  only  those  words  that  we  have  heard  or  read.  We 
do  not  create  words,  at  least  ordinary  people  do  not. 
We  are  justified,  then,  it  is  evident,  in  giving  large 
space  to  exercises  which  look  toward  an  increase  of 
the  child’s  vocabulary.  Nothing  will  do  this  more 
certainly  than  stories.  Tell  a  group  of  children  a 
story  which  has  awakened  their  interest  and  enchained 
their  fancy,  and  then  ask  for  it  back  again,  and  notice 
how  accurately  it  will  come.  If  you  have  used  new 
words  and  expressions,  having  made  their  meaning 
clear,  they  will  come  back  also  in  your  very  tones  and 
with  the  very  tricks  of  your  voice.  I  know  of  no  va¬ 
riety  of  Language  Lessons  that  ofl’ers  so  broad  a  field 
as  this.  Incident,  description,  narration,  clothed  in 
choicest  words  of  our  mother  tongue,  the  product  of 
so  many  graceful  pens,  lie  about  us  on  every  side.  Our 
selections  are  subject  to  but  two  limitations — they 
should  be  interesting,  and  they  should  be  brief. 

Valuable  as  this  reproduction  exercise  may  be  as  a 
training  in  the  use  of  language,  it  may  yet  accomplish 
another  purpose.  It  may  serve  as  the  beginnings  of 
History.  These  stories  of  famous  men  and  noble  wo¬ 
men,  of  gallant  deeds  done  in  the  brave  days  of  old, 
may  serve  as  centres  round  which  knowledge  in  future 
time  shall  group  itself.  The  stories  of  Alexander  and 
Diogenes,  of  Pericle-,  of  Nero  and  Constantine,  of  Can¬ 
ute,  of  Alfred  and  his  cakes,  of  Edward  at  Calais,  of 
King  Charles  in  his  tree,  of  our  own  Mayflower  and 
Plymouth,  of  John  Smith,  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
George  Washington,  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln, — will  be  landmarks  in  history,  and  mark 
epochs  in  the  world’s  progress. 

Furthermore,  these  may  give  ideals  of  character  un¬ 
known  before.  You  may  exhort  a  child  to  be  patient, 
honest,  loyal,  pure,  truthful,  and  your  words  may  be 
but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  But  re¬ 
inforce  your  admonitions  by  examples,  tell  him  the 
story  of  those  who  have  been  patient  under  suffering, 
honest  amid  temptation,  loyal  under  distrust,  pure 
amid  corruption,  and  you  have  done  for  your  child 
that  which  you  could  accomplish  in  no  other  way. 
Reinforce  words  with  the  records  of  lives  and  deeds, 
and  they  become  a  living  power.  As  Beranger  asked 
to  write  the  ballads  of  a  nation  careless  of  who  wrote 
the  laws,  so,  if  1  might  control  the  stories  a  child 
should  hear  I  would  never  trouble  myself  as  to  who 
taught  him  his  catechism.  - 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  Taste  should  never 
be  omitted.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  con. 
sumption  of  dime  novels  and  yellow-covered  literature, 
when  we  remember  how  many  girls  in  their  teens  re¬ 
gard  the  stories  written  by  Katie  Catnip  for  the  La¬ 
dies’  Magazine  as  “perfectly  splendid,’’  surely  we  shall 
all  agree  that  we  can  not  begin  too  early  to  develop  a 
purer  taste. 

Our  reproduction  lessons  will  accomplish  much  in 


this  direction;  but  to  show  a  child  all  the  beauty, 
melody  and  harmony  of  language  we  must  use  poems. 
Some  of  these  should  be  such  as  can  be  taught  him ; 
others  such  as  he  can  understand  when  read.  It  may 
be  urged  that  children  can  not  appreciate  poetry ;  but 
any  child  who  has  sat  in  the  sunshine  and  heard  the 
birds  sing  and  felt  the  wind  blow,  and  gained  pleasure 
thereby,  has  within  him  the  germs  of  poetic  feeling. 
And  as  in  the  child-ages  of  the  world  the  first  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  nations  was  ballads,  so  the  child  finds  in  the 
ballad  his  first  delight. 

Another  division  I  must  not  omit,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  belongs  here  more  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  study  of  words,  the  beginnings,  if  you  please,  of 
that  which  in  later  years  shall  lead  to  the  science  of 
philology.  Children  should  be  taught  to  divide  words 
into  their  syllables,  to  mark  the  letters  for  their  sounds 
according  to  some  well-established  system  of  notation, 
to  discover  the  force  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to  define 
words  and  give  their  synomyms.  And  I  can  confi¬ 
dently  assure  any  who  may  question,  that  these  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  among  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
of  the  language  lessons. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  either  of  Correction  of  Er¬ 
rors  or  of  Written  Forms.  It  is  assumed,  however, 
that  the  teacher  stands  ready  at  every  point  to  assist 
the  child  to  attain  a  correct  pronunciation  and  proper 
grammatical  expression.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  success.  And  yet  I  would  enter  a  most  earnest  pro¬ 
test  against  that  prevalent  practice  of  esteeming  the 
correction  of  errors  the  principal  thing  to  be  sought  in 
a  language  lesson.  It  is  true  there  are  mysteries  of 
capitals,  and  punctuation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  these  demand  careful  attention;  yet  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  in  our  zeal  for  correct  forms,  we  get  nothing 
else.  Throw  the  class  into  exercises  where  they  will 
make  mistakes,  the  result  will  be  discouraging  enough 
at  first  sight,  but  the  efforts  will  have  pith,  body,  indi¬ 
viduality  about  them,  and  around  this  the  technical 
form  will  grow.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  than  raiment.  If  a  child  actually  supposes  that 
the  proper  place  for  a  capital  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  him  express  that  belief, 
for  then  he  will  be  rid  of  it.  The  weakness  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  heretofore  has  been  that  we  have  exalted  form 
above  thought,  whereas  thought  will  complete  form. 
The  system  of  Language  Lessons  I  have  endeavored  to 
sketch  for  your  consideration  is  no  doubt  deficient  in 
many  particulars,  yet  this  may  be  urged  in  its  behalf, — 
that  it  has  endured  the  crucial  test  of  the  school-room. 


Dr.  Hcgoiks,  assuming  that  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  Coggia’s  comet  were  really  those  of  carbon,  detected 
a  shifting  of  them  by  an  amount  which  indicated  that 
the  comet  and  the  earth  were  approaching  each  other 
at  the  rate  of  forty-six  miles  per  second.  Its  real  rate 
of  approach,  however,  being  only  twenty-four  miles, 
the  difference  must  be  due  to  motion  within  the  comet 
itself.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  light  was  reflected 
sunlight,  according  to  the  polariscope. 
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SCHOOTj-HOURS  for  children  under  ten  For  the  first  two  or  three  months  I  would  not  keep 

children  in  school  more  than  three  hours  per  day — an 
A.^j^^^^KOFF.  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  and  a  half 

It  is  injudicious  to  prescribe  for  all  the  children  in  afternoon.  From  that  time  on  till  nine  years  of 

a  place  or  for  all  places  alike.  The  delicate  child  fo'Jr  hours  per  day  is  sufficient.  Not  only  is  it 

should  be  sent  to  school  only  as  he  can  be  without  sufficient,  but  longer  confinement  1  should  judge  to  be 
prejudice  to  his  health;  and  though  all  power  to  regu-  1  prejudicial  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  development, 
late  school  attendance  is  and  must  be  vested  in  Boards  From  nine  to  ten  and  thereafter,  five  hours  per  day  are 
of  Education,  and  the  administration  of  their  rules  enough.  Now  I  can  not  take  the  time  to  say  all  that 
must  be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  left  to  the  discre-  ought  to  be  said  in  way  of  limitation  and  modification 
tion  of  the  teacher,  the  wishes  of  careful  and  thought-  general  law  announced.  It  must  be  rembered 

ful  parents  ought,  in  public  as  Well  as  in  private  that  I  speak  of  the  average  child  and  the  schools  as 
schools,  to  be  respected  in  this  matter.  On  the  other  they  generally  are. 

hand,  in  all  our  cities,  and  too  frequently  in  our  smaller  ^  tt^®  first  three  months,  then,  an  hour  and  a  half 

towns  and  villages,  there  is  a  class  of  children  who  are  the  morning  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon 

neglected  at  home,  by  idle,  improvident,  ignorant  and  **  that  ought  to  be  required;  with  one  proviso,  how- 
even  vicious  parents,  whose  school  is  the  street  and  over,  that  whenever  it  be  possible,  arrangements  be 
whose  teachers  are  of  the  criminal  classes.  This  class  niade  at  school  for  the  care  of  the  little  children  of  the 
of  children  ought  to  be  kept  in  school  as  many  days  in  working-women  during  the  hours  of  the  recess.  This 
the  year  and  as  many  hours  per  day  as  possible.  much  of  discrimination  ought  to  be  exercised — nay. 

Between  these  two  classes,  one  of  which  should  be  ooust  and  will  be,  in  our  larger  cities  at  least,  either  by 
kept  out  of  school  the  most  of  the  time  and  the  other  nieans  of  classification  of  schools  or  by  other  special 
kept  in  school,  if  possible,  all  their  waking  hours,  there  oieans.  Do  you  ask  why  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
is  almost  an  endless  variety,  for  each  of  which  provision  niorning,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon? 
should  be  specifically  made,  were  it  possible  to  do  so.  Why  not  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and,  as  some 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  us  but  to  meet  as  far  have  proposetl,  bring  another  class  of  children  together 
as  we  can  the  average  condition  of  childhood.  But  we  ^fi®  afternoon,  it  may  or  may  not  be,  with  a  change 

are  compelled  to  speak  not  only  of  the  average  child,  teachers?  In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  the  average 

but  of  the  average  school-room  and  kverage  teacher,  teacher  has  not  versatility  and  power  enough  to  keep 
There  are  school-rooms,  and  too  many  of  us  see  them  children,  in  the  first  three  months  of  school-going 
at  times,  which  should  lay  boards  of  education  liable  pleasantly  and  profitably,  for  three  hours  continuously, 
to  indictment  for  maintaining  nuisances;  and  there  engaged.  Nor,  if  they  had,  are  the  school  rooms  adapted 
are  deaths  of  little  children  which,  if  subjected  to  to  the  exercise  which  the  children  need  in  the  first 
thorough  going  and  honest  inquest,  would  lay  them  weeks  of  confinement  following  years  of  unrestrained 
liable  to  indictment  for  manslaughter — that  is  if  crimi-  liberty.  But  they  have  only  a  short  time  to  attend 
nal  neglect  and  carelessness  can  ever  be  reached  by  school,  and  they  can  not  afibrd  to  waste  their  time,  says 
penalties  of  law.  There  are  teachers,  too,  who  ought  the  objector.  I  answer  that  the  element  of  time  and 
never  to  have  the  charge  of  a  school-room  They  are  the  value  of  repetition  is  greatly  overestimated.  When 
of  an  unhappy  temperament  themselves  and  they  seem  the  mind  is  in  the  right  state,  as  the  photographic  plate 
to  have  a  subtle  skill  in  making  everybody  about  them  is  when  it  is  put  into  the  camera,  the  impression  is  al- 
unhappy,  especially  little  children.  In  such  school-  most  instantaneous,  and  too  long  exposure  only  con- 
rooms  and  under  such  teachers  it  would  be  well  if  the  fuses  the  impression,  and  repetition  without  attention 
school  hours  were  reduced  for  the  average  child  to  less  tends  to  almost  fatal  dissipation  of  thepowersof  thought, 
than  three  hours  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  It  seems  to  me  that  the  abstraction  of  thought,  which 
imagine  school-rooms  with  such  surroundings  and  un-  sometimes  makes  the  child  appear  stupid  in  the  eyes  of 
der  the  care  of  such  teachers,  educators  rather,  as  tti®  teacher,  is  the  very  means  by  which  his  natural  in- 
would  make  attendance  at  school  a  continual  source  tellect  is  preserved  from  stupefaction.  Again,  I  would 
at  once  of  delight  and  profit,  to  be  interrupted  only  have  two  sessions  in  the  day,  because  I  would  have  the 
that  the  holy  ties  of  home  might  be  maintained  unim-  child  form  the  habit  of  going  regularly  to  school,  as  his 
paired.  father  goes  to  work,  morning  and  afternoon.  It  is  the 

I  have  spoken  of  these  possible  extremes  in  the  char-  commencement  of  the  discipline  of  life.  Let  me  say 
acter  and  condition  of  the  children  to  be  taught,  and  here,  that  at  times  the  school  authorities  may  be  com- 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  pelled  to  have  half-time  schools,  as  they  are  called,  to 
that  I  may  thereby  possibly  forestall  a  discussion  which  hush  the  clamors  of  those  whose  children  would  be 
might  be  of  little  praeiical  utility,  because  presuming  otherwise  crowded  out  for  want  of  room.  But  it  seems 
upon  wholly  impossible  conditions.  We  have  to  come  to  me  that  no  measure  could  be  attended  with  greater 
then  to  the  solution  of  the  question  really  before  us :  hazard,  if  even  this  expedient  assumes  the  authority  of 
What  school-hours  would  this  association  recommend  custom. 

for  little  children  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age.  What  I  have  said  of  the  first  three  months  of  school- 
that  is,  for  the  average  child  in  ordinary  schools?  ing  may  be  said,  with  slight  variation,  of  the  periods 

Let  me  give  my  answer  and  the  reason  therefor,  which  follow.  As  the  muscle,  bone  and  brain  harden 
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and  strengthen  by  age  and  exercise,  the  hours  of  con¬ 
finement  in  the  school  room  may  be  increased,  but  not 
proportionally.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  self- 
control  assumes  its  sway,  continuity  and  intensity  of 
application  increase  in  greatly  accelerated  ratio,  and 
that  it  is  true  in  the  action  of  the  mind  as  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of,machinery  that,  as  you  increase  the  pressure,  the 
wear  and  tear  increases  in  more  than  geometrical  ratio. 

I  have  said,  therefore,  that  for  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
classes  five  hours  of  school-work  per  day  is  enough. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  while  I  think  I  have 
recommended  what  is  desirable  and  practical  to  day,  I 
have  not  indicated  the  direction  which  true  progress 
will  take.  In  the  schools  of  the  future  1  believe  that 
the  younger  children,  children  from  four  to  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  children  who  at  home  would  depend 
upon  wise  and  loving  parents  for  the  direction  of  their 
plays  and  sports,  that  children  at  that  age  will  have  ^ 
the  advantage  of  the  sole  attention  of  wise  and  loving 
educators  (not  teachers)  in  the  Kindergarten ;  educa¬ 
tors  that  understand  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  human 
spirit  sufficiently  alone,  that  it  may  grow  according  to 
its  own  law,  and  yet  will  know  how  to  supply  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  growth.  In  such  schools,  the  hours  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  instruction — absorbed,  I  ought  to  say — will  be 
increased,  and  six  hours  will  not  be  considered  too 
much.  In  the  higher  schools  of  the  future,  when  the 
hours  of  conscious  effort  come,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
the  grammar  school  and  in  the  high  school,  the  hours 
of  instruction  and  labor  will  be  reduced. 


There  is  a  path  that  leads  to  truth  so  surely,  that  any 
one  who  will  follow  it  must  needs  reach  the  goal  whether 
his  capacity  be  great  or  small.  And  there  is  one  guid¬ 
ing  rule  by  which  a  man  may  always  find  this  path  and 
keep  himself  from  straying  when  he  has  found  it.  This 
gulden  rule  is,  “  Oive  unqualified  assent  to  no  proposi¬ 
tions  but  those  the  truth  of  which  is  so  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  that  they  can  not  be  doubted.”  The  enunciation 
of  this  first  commandment  of  science  consecrates  doubt. 
It  removes  doubt  from  the  seat  of  penance  among  the 
grievous  sins  to  which  it  had  long  been  condemned,  and 
enthrones  it  in  that  high  place  among  the  primary  du¬ 
ties  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  scientific  conscience 
of  these  latter  days.  But  you  must  remember  that  the 
sort  of  doubt  which  has  thus  been  consecrated  is  that 
which  Goethe  has  called  “  The  active  scepticism  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  conquer  itself,”  and  not  that  sort  which 
is  born  of  flippancy  and  ignorance,  and  whose  aim  is 
only  to  perpetuate  itself  as  an  excuse  for  idleness  and 
indifference. — Huxley. 


A  NEW  MATERIAL  for  paper  has  been  found  in  the 
Zizania  aquatiea,  a  wild  grass  which  grows  abundantly 
on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  thought 
that  paper  can  be  made  from  this  source,  at  less  ex¬ 
pense,  that  will  be  greatly  superior  to  that  in  use,  es. 
pecially  for  printing  purposes.  A  company  has  bean 
formed  for  its  manufacture. 


Astronomers  are  watching  with  much  interest  for  the 
return  of  Encke’s  comet.  It  has  already  been  seen 
from  the  Naval  Observatory.  It  will  reach  the  point 
of  its  orbit  nearest  the  sun  on  the  13th  of  April,  and 
will  pass  our  planet  at  a  distance  of  fifty  million  miles 
on  the  4th  of  May.  Though  a  telescopic  comet,  it  may 
be  seen  by  persons  of  keen  vision  with  the  naked  eye, 
when  nearest  the  earth. 

We  clip  the  following  item,  regarding  a  late  geologi¬ 
cal  expedition,  from  the  American  Naturalist,  for  Febru¬ 
ary  :  “  Prof.  Marsh  and  his  party  started  for  the  ‘  Bad 
Lands,’  south  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  October,  and  re¬ 
turned  December  12.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  very  successful.  The  fossil  deposits  explored 
were  mainly  of  Miocene  age,  and  although  quite  limited 
in  extent,  proved  to  be  rich  beyond  expectation.  Nearly 
two  tons  of  fossil  bones  were  collected,  most  of  them 
rare  specimens,  and  many  unknown  to  science.  Among 
the  most  interesting  remains  found  were  several  species 
of  gigantic  Brontotheridoe,  nearly  as  large  as  elephants. 
At  one  point  these  bones  were  heaped  together  in  such 
numbers  as  to  indicate  that  the  animals  lived  in  herds 
and  had  been  washed  into  this  ancient  lake  by  a  freshet- 
Successful  explorations  were  made  also  in  the  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  same  region.  All  the  collections  secured 
go  to  Yale  College,  and  will  soon  be  described  by  Prof. 
Marsh.” 

Some  mysteries  in  the  economy  of  the  ant-hills  are 
cleared  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Moggridges  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  his  entertaining  “  Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap¬ 
door  Spiders.”  It  seems  that  the  lizards  devour  only 
the  male  and  female  ants,  having  great  fear  of  the 
worker,  while  the  tiger-beetle  attacks  the  workers  with 
great  precaution.  The  workers,  always  largely  in  ex¬ 
cess,  thus  guard  the  males  and  females.  They  seize 
the  beetle  by  a  leg  or  antennse  and  never  relax  their 
hold.  We  have  kept  ants  which  have  been  dead  for 
months,  and  even  a  year  or  two,  in  alcohol,  holding  by 
as  firm  a  grip  to  their  victim  as  when  they  were  alive. 
Many  ants  are  armed  with  spines  and  bristles,  which 
also  serve  as  a  protection.  Certain  large-headed  workers 
are  called  soldiers.  They  are  armed  with  enormous 
jaws,  the  enormous  size  of  the  head  allowing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  powerful  muscles  controlling  the  jaws. 
These  animated  nippers  are  frightful  objects  to  a  Cicin- 
dela  or  other  predaceous  beetle,  as,  if  they  were  fastened 
on  them,  they  would  have  to  carry  them  around  for  life. 

A  REPORT,  says  The  Academy,  recently  sent  to  the  Col¬ 
onial  Office,  from  Labuan,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  edible  birds’  nests,  which  are  included  among  the 
“  articles  imported  for  the  export  trade  to  Singapore.” 
These  nests,  we  are  told,  are  found  on  the  walls  of  cav¬ 
erns  in  limestone  and  sandstone  bills  all  along  the 
coast;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  re¬ 
ceived  at  Labuan  are  brought  from  Sandakan  Bay  and 
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the  Kina  Batangan  River,  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo. 
The  devourers  of  these  dainties,  it  seems,  distinguish 
three  qualities  of  them — known  as  white,  red,  and 
black.  They  are  produced  by  two  kinds  of  small  swal¬ 
low.  The  black  nests  are  by  far  the  most  common 
and  are  of  much  inferior  value,  one  especial  drawback 
being  that  they  are  “  much  mixed  with  dirt  and  feath¬ 
ers."  Of  the  finest  quality  are  the  white  nests,  which 
are  without  admixture  of  refuse  matter  and  of  a  semi¬ 
transparent  white  substance,  resembling  isinglass  or 
gelatine.  The  red  nests  are  of  intermediate  appear¬ 
ance  between  the  white  and  black,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  made  by  the  bird  which  constructs  the  white 
nests,  but  at  a  different  season  of  the  year.  There  is 
a  marked  distinction  in  the  price  of  these  delicacies. 
The  white  nests  sell  for  45«.  the  “  catty,”  the  red  for 
20«.,  the  black  for  4s.  2</.  Another  article  of  food  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Chinese  as  economical  and  nourishing 
is  the  trepang,  or  dried  sea-slug,  which  is  collected  in 
abundance  among  the  reefs,  islands,  and  bays  of  the 
east  coast  of  Sooloo  Seas  and  of  Palawan.  Pearls  are 
also  largely  dealt  in  at  Labuan.  The  smaller  kinds 
are  exported  to  India  and  China,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  being  used  in  medicine  and  burnt  into  lime 
for  the  rajahs  to  chew  with  their  betel  and  sirih  leaf. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  moonlight  scenes 
can  be  photographed  directly,  the  frequently  exhibited 
moonlight  photographs  being  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
so  produced.  But  that  this  can  not  be  the  case  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  moon¬ 
light  is  only  one  six-thousandth  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
cloudy  day  or  of  magnesium  light.  This,  therefore, 
while  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  photograph  of  the 
moon  itself,  is  far  too  weak  to  illuminate  a  land.scape 
so  as  to  photograph  it.  The  method  of  taking  so  called 
moonlight  pictures  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Schrauss  in  the 
Photographic  News :  “  The  landscape  which  is  to  appear 
illuminated  by  moonlight  is  photographed  in  bright 
sunshine  with  a  very  short  exposure,  so  that  strong 
contrasts  are  obtained  and  very  deep  shadows.  The 
sky  of  the  negative  is  covered  or  rendered  opaque,  and 
then  a  vigorous  print  is  taken  upon  greenish-tinted  al¬ 
buminized  paper.  The  green  paper  is  of  the  same  kind 
precisely  as  other  tinted  albuminized  paper  which  is 
largely  used  for  portraiture.  Or,  if  this  tinted  albu¬ 
minized  paper  can  not  be  obtained,  then  the  print  is 
secured  on  ordinary  white  paper  and  the  picture  after¬ 
ward  rendered  of  a  greenish  hue  by  means  of  a  water- 
color  or  a  dye.  When  an  impression  of  the  landscape 
has  been  obtained,  this  is  protected  by  a  mask  and 
then  into  the  sky  portion  is  printed  a  cloud  negative, 
showing  the  orb  of  the  luminary.  A  suitable  mask  is 
contrived  by  cutting  out  the  outline  of  a  print  from 
the  same  negative  and  placing  this  as  a  shield  over  the 
landscape  impression.  As  in  many  moonlight  pictures 
the  outline  of  the  luminary  is  to  be  seen,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  disc  has  also  been  secured  by  artificial 
means.” 
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Politics  FOR  Youxo  Americaks.  Chas.  Nordhoff.  New 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume  grew,  the  author  tells  us,  from  a  series 
of  letters  to  a  son  approaching  manhood.  It  treats  in 
a  manner  remarkably  clear  and  well  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  young,  those  principles  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy  that  should  be  familiar  to  every  citizen. 

It  is  somewhat  dogmatic  at  times,  but  in  general  gives 
a  Just  statement  of  both  sides  of  a  question.  The  style 
in  which  it  is  written  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher 
it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text-books  already 
in  use  on  this  subject. 

1.  The  Oriental.  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Wetmore.  2.  The 
Normal  Diadem  of  School  Sokgs.  Wm.  Tilling- 
hast.  3.  The  Song  Foontain.  Wm.  Tillinghast 
i  and  D.  P.  Horton.  4.  The  Art  of  Reading  Mu¬ 
sic.  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Humphreys.  J.  W.  Schmer- 
horn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  above-named  books  seem  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  wants. 

No.  1  contains  a  collection  of  ancient  Jewish  melo¬ 
dies  dating  as  far  back  as  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
when  Moses  sang,  “I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  &c.  It  gives  evidence  of 
careful  and  extensive  research,  and  will  commend  itself 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  antiquities,  and  might 
prove  of  service  to  many  choirs 

No.  2  contains  a  condensed  elementary  course  and 
collection  of  glees  and  sacred  songs,  chiefly  in  four 
parts,  designed  for  those  schools  where  the  male  por¬ 
tion  are  of  sufficient  age  to  sing  base  and  tenor.  The 
form  and  typographical  work  are  worthy  of  mention 
and  the  matter  seems  good. 

No.  3  corresponds  very  nearly  to  No.  2,  save  that  it 
is  designed  for  such  pupils  as  are  able  to  sing  two  and 
three  part  music.  Where  note  singing  is  desired  the 
book  would  doubtless  serve  a  good  purpose. 

No.  4  is  designed  to  teach  note-reading  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  manner.  The  method  is  a  new  one  in  this  country, 
and  is  known  as  the  “  Galin  Method,”  with  such  modi¬ 
fications  as  the  author  thought  best.  An  important 
claim  for  the  work  is  that  it  teaches  but  one  thing  at  a 
time.  A  somewhat  superficial  review  of  the  work  leads 
us  to  the  belief  that  the  addition  of  measure  would  not 
materially  increase  the  difficulty  and  that  a  more 
melodic  form  of  exercise  would  give  increased  interest 
to  the  pupil.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  directi.ng  their  attention  to  this  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  education. 

Brooklyn  Journal  of  Education. — The  initial  num¬ 
ber  of  a  periodical  with  the  above  title  will  be  issued 
this  month.  It  is  to  be  under  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Y.  Cuyler,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
educational  interests,  science,  literature  and  art.  If  it 
fulfills  the  promise  of  its  prospectus  it  will  be  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  the  journals  already  in  the  field. 

Old  and  New  for  March,  contains  a  very  interesting 
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reminiscence  of  the  Rebellion,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Fort  Fisher  Expedition;"  the  second  installment  of 
the  "Class  of ’71;"  the  continuation  of  Ant.  Throllop’s 
novel,  and  some  minor  articles,  among  which  the  most 
noticeable  is  a  preposterous  extravaganza  entitled  “A 
Contribution  to  the  Conscience  Fund,"  that  burlesques 
the  latest  developments  of  spiritualism  very  happily. 


article  of  the  number  is  entitled  “A  Leaf  from  Unwrit¬ 
ten  History,”  and  unfolds  to  the  reader  the  relations 
of  Napoleon  the  Great  and  the  famous  Italian  Seulptori 
Canova.  A  curious  tale  follows,  entitled  “A  Rainy  Day 
at  Mt.  Deseret."  There  are  several  good  poems,  and 
finally  the  number  closes  with  the  usual  departments 
of  science,  literature  and  current  gossip. 


The  March  “Atlantic”  brings  us  the  usual  number 
of  good  things;  its  table  of  contents  promises  a  variety 
sufficient  to  meet  all  cultivated  tastes.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
is  conferring  a  great  favor  on  the  admirers  of  John 
Brown,  and  on  all  lovers  of  minute  history,  in  his  record 
of  “The  Virginia  Campaign  of  John  Brown."  The  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Forcythe  Willson,  by  John  James  Piatt,  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  Stories  and  poetry  make  many  at¬ 
tractive  pages  in  this  number.  “Advantages  of  the 
Compulsory  System,  as  Demonstrated  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony,”  is  an  article  which  will  be  read  with  interf  st 
by  teachers  and  which  will  probably  do  somewhat  to 
strengthen  the  growing  conviction  that  the  Stat^  which 
supports  schools  has  a  right  to  compel  their  use. 

Sciub.n'er’s  Monthly. — The  following  is  the  table  of 
contents  for  March:  The  Violin  of  Messire  Andreas, 
Samuel  W.  Duffield;  The  Canons  of  the  Colorado,  J. 
W.  Powell;  How  the  Opera  of  “Dante"  was  Written, 
Ira  Aniol  Prokop;  Airy  Lilian,  Frederick  Tryon;  Laura, 
Poem,  J.  G.  Saxe;  A  Ghost  Story,  Poem,  H.  E.  Warner; 
La  Fontaine  and  his  Fables,  Ulus.,  Albert  Rhodes;  The 
Story  of  Sevenoaks,  Chaps,  vi,  vii,  viii.  III.,  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land;  Latter-Day  British  Poets— in  two  parts — Part  11, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Edward  Clarence  Sted- 
man;  Consecration,  Poem,  Charlotte  F.  Banta;  The 
Mysterious  Island,  Part  II,  Chaps,  iv,  v,  vi.  Illustrated, 
adapted  from  Jules  Varna;  Immanent  Imperfection, 
Poem,  G.  P.  Lathrop;  Some  Old  Letters,  Third  Paper, 
with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  The  Poetess  of  Clap 
City,  E.  H.  D.;  Two  Ancient  Landmarks,  Ulus. — The 
Knox  Mansion,  Mary  P.  Tucker,  The  Cornwallis  House, 
Fannie  Hay  Kemper,  New  England  and  her  Church. 
Chas.  S.  Robinson;  The  Throne  of  Attila,  Poem,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Topics  of  the  Time;  The  Old  Cabinet,  Home 
and  Society;  Culture  and  Progress;  Nature  and  Science; 
Etchings. 

The  Galaxy  for  March,  though  rather  overloaded 
with  serials,  contains  several  short  articles  of  such  in¬ 
terest  that  the  new  number  reaches  in  attractiveness 
the  usual  high  standard  of  the  magazine.  The  first  ar¬ 
ticle  that  claims  our  attention  is  a  sketch  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  madness  which,  originating  in  the  old  town 
of  Salem  in  the  year  1693,  produced  a  reign  of  terror 
throughout  New  England,  and  brought  many  innocent 
victims  to  the  gallows  under  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 
Another  attractive  article  is  Miss  Wager’s  sketch  of 
Rachel  Varnhagen  Von  Ense.  An  article  on  “Absolute 
Music,”  by  Richard  Grant  White,  will  be  read  with 
great  pleasure  by  students  and  amateurs  of  the  divine 
art.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Kimball  contributes  an  article 
upon  specie  payments,  similar  in  treatment  to  his  finan¬ 
cial  article  of  last  year.  The  most  novel  and  attractive 
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We  will  furnish  the  following  journals  with  the  Ed¬ 
ucationist  at  the  annexed  prices: 


NAME  OF  MAGAZINE. 


Appleton’s  Journal, 

New  York  Medical  Journal, 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  Galaxy,  .... 

The  Literary  World, 
Phrenological  Journal, 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  . 
Peterson’s  Magazine, 

Scribner’s  Monthly, 

St.  Nicholas,  .  .  .  . 

Atlantic  Monthly,  . 

1  he  Little  Corporal,  . 

.American  Naturalist,  . 

Old  and  New . 

Lippincott’s  Magazine,  . 

Electic  Magazine, 

Little’s  Living  Age, 

Good  Words,  .  .  .  . 

Overland  Monthly, 


I  REGULAR  PRICE. 


PRICE  WTH 
EIIUCATK'NIST. 


$4  00 

4  00 

5  00 
4  00 
I  50 


2  00 
4  00 

3  00 

4  00 


4  00 

5  00 
8  00 


$4  00 
4  00 
4  75 
4  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  25 

2  25 

4  00 

3  *3 

4  CO 

2  00 
4  00 
4  00 

4  00 

5  00 
7  75 

3  00 
3  75 


The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal.  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform  I” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  !” 

“The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy!” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap  I” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well!” 

“Always  ready  r 

“  I  will  never  be  late !” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties !’’ 

Strive  to  please!” 

"  Learn  to  wait !” 

‘  Dare  to  do  right !” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended  ” 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 

The  American  Educ.vtion.al  Cyclop-eiha  is  being  ev¬ 
erywhere  received  with  the  most  decided  expressions 
of  approval  by  professional  educators  and  by  the  press 
— who  unite  it  recommending  it  to  all  who  have  interj 
est  in  education.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
live  teacher  Sent  post-paid  by  the  editor  ot  tlie  Edu¬ 
cationist  on  receipt  of  $1.50  or  the  names  of  five  new 
subscribers. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


Have  recently  published  the  following: 

I. 

KKUSI’S  GRAND  SYSTEm  of  DRAWING— Graded 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schools.  It  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Kraded  course  published.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
can  be  successfully  used  in  classes  by  teacheis  who  have  had  no 
special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  subject. 

The  course  consists  of  the.  following ; 

SYNTHETIC  SERIES,  (Primary.)  4  Books  and  Manual,  each  20  cts. 
ANALYTIC  SERIES,  (intermediate,)  6  Books  and  Manual, 

each . .  .  25  cts. 

PERSPECTIVE  SERIES,  (Grammar  School,)  4  Books  and 

Manual,  each  . - . .  60  cts. 

GEOMETRY  AND  SHADING  SERIES,  (High  School  )  In  press. 

MANUALS . . . . .  75  cents  each. 

Although  but  a  short  time  since  the  publication  of  Krusi’s'llraw- 
ino'  Books  was  begun,  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  more  than  one  thousand  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 

Quackenboa’a  Higlier  Aritbmetic,  S1.25< 

Designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges. 
This  l>eing  the  latest  work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all 
the  recent  liscal  and  monetary  changes,  and  treats  all  commercial 
transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  tbestudentin  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

Harkneaa’a  Eiatin  Grammar— New  Edition— •  1.50. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  iiiter- 
esting  facts,  and  made  some  important  advances  in  ourknowledge 
of  classical  literature  and  ancient  languages.  A  new  edition  of 
this  standard  Grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order  that  all 
new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  or 
that  lead  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  may  be 
recognized  and  embodied. 

IV. 

A  History  of  Germany.— $1.7.5. 

For  Schools.  By  BAYARD  TAYLOR.  Illustrated  with  Engra¬ 
vings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country  of  which 
he  writi'S,  make  this  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and 
will  be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  school  use, 
for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 

Science  Primer  or  PliyeloloB'y.— 60  Cente, 

This  is  aaotbi  r  volume  ot  the  unique  Science  Primer  Senes,  de¬ 
signed  for  primary  instruction  In  the  natural  sciences  The  earlier 
volumes  are  already  largely  used,  and  with  excellent  results. 

Sample  to  Teachers  Half  Price. 

Among  D.  Appleton  &  Co’s  School  publications  are  Cornell’s 
Popular  Series  of  Geographies,  Quackenbos’s  Arithmetical  Course, 
Quackenbos’s  Grammiir,*Composition  and  Rhetoric;  Yoiimans’ 
Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  andYoumaus’New  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer’s  Astronomy,  Wrage’s  German  Se> 
ries,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Educational  Catalogues,  embracing  over  300  Standard 
Text-books,  and  the  Educational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  ou  applieation. 

Address  sither  A.  S,  KISSELL,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GEO.  H.  TWISS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  E  LANE,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HE  "R  E  V  E  I  L  L  E." 

A  monthly  paper,  published  at  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY. 
Devoted  to  Educational  interests.  Literature,  Wit  and  Hu¬ 
mor.  Best  writers  employed.  One  Dollar  per  year.  On 
trial  six  months  for  35  cents.  Mnd  stamp  for  specimen. 

Address.  Pbop.  CHAS.  DOLE,  Northfleld,  Vt. 


<bE(  Per  Day  at  home.  Terms  free.  Address 

$9  O.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEA.PEST 

ECIaiECTIC 

EDUCATIONAL  SEEIES 

McGuffey^s  Speller 
lYIc Guffey Readers 
Ray^s  Arithmetics 
White’s  Arithmetics 
Harvey’s  Grammars 
Hclectic  Geographies 
Hclectic  Penmanship 
Venable’s  History 

Ktf  Meiirf  for  Cafatoffue  of  there  and  other  Text-VooX-r. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI  NSW  YORK.  • 


New  Books  Just  Published  : 

Pestalozzi,  His  Life,  Work  and  Influence. 

By  IlKKUaN  KkUSI,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  of  Education  in 
the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School.  Embraces  large  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Pestalozzi’s  writings,  some  of  which  have  not  hith¬ 
erto  been  published  in  English ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalozzi’s 
chief  assistants.  Also  a  connected  and  particular  account  ol 
the  spread  of  Pestalozzi’s  doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  American  schools.  No  Teacher  should  fail  to 
read  this  important  educational  work.  248  pp.,  8  VO.  cloth,  with 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  $2.26. 

Dramas  aud  Dramatic  Scenes. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable,  Author  of  The  School  and  Stage,  The 
Amateur  Actor,  and  United  States  History.  20  Plays  selected 
from  the  writings  of  standard  authors.  Adapted  to  school  and 
home  exhibitions  and  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes  in  read¬ 
ing.  Illustrations  by  Farnbt.  12  mo.  cloth,  236  pp.  $|.60. 

Eclectic  Histofical  Atlas. 

Full  8  vo.  cloth.  Eighteen  Double-Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn 
and  engraved.  A  Hand-Book  for  general  readers  and  students 
in  History.  $1.60. 

Elements  of  Physics. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  S.  A.  Norton,  K.  M., 
Professor  in  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  Au¬ 
thor  of  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  12  mo.  Cloth,  288  pp. 
Liberally  Illustrated.  $1.16.  Supplies  for  first  introduction 
into  schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction  into  schools,  84c.  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  EDUCATIONIST 


The  Gbbat  EpncATioKAt,  Work  of  the  Year! 

THE 


American  Educational  Cyclopaedia, 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

F«r  an  Hatters  at  Edacatlaa  ia  the  United  States  and  in  the  World 

Considerinfc  the  infancy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing  for  the  future  Educational  prostpecta  of  our  country, 
that  not  only  Teacliera,  achool  tlfflcera,  Vler((rnieut 
Eawyera*  Editors^and  Parenla  with  children  to  Kducate, 
but  tl)u  better  portion  of  the  public  ireneraiiy  are  Seeking 
the  in'ormation  which  is  cnntHined  in  tlli^  CycinpKdia. 

The  work  is  endorard  by  the  Stale  and  Territorial  Sua 
perintendenta  of  Wchoola. 

It  gives  a  digest  of  Educatlona  I  Eegrialation  in  eyery 
State  and  Territory  from  their  origin,  together  v  ith 
a  full  aynopaia  of  their  preaent  School  Syatema 
and  School  EeHlalation  during  the  year. 

It  contains  a  History  of  Educational  Land  Grants  and  the 
Peabody  Fund  /  Geographical  and  i'cientijic  Discoveries  for 
the  past  eighteen  months;  latest  Educational  f-tatistics  for  the 
entire  country,  comprising  Number  of  Schools.  School  Houses 
and  of  Pupils  Enrolled.  Average  Attendance,  Legal  School 
Age.  Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  Pay ;  School  Funds 
of  the  Stales  and  Annual  School  Receipts  and  Expenditures ; 
School  Statistics  of  One  Hundred  American  Cities ;  Educa¬ 
tion  in  other  Countries;  Oompulsory  Law  of  Neio  York; 
Educational  Features  of  the  pending  Civil  Rights  Bill ;  Ed- 
'ucotional  Associations  and  Conventions ;  List  of  Colleges, 
U niversities.Theological.  Law,  Normal  and  Scientific  Schools; 
Brief  Sketches  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintendents, 
and  also  of  Eminent  Educators  who  have  died  during  last 
year ;  List  of  Educational  Journals ;  List  of  School  Books 
published  during  1874.  Fifth  Edition  now  ready,  with  correc¬ 
tions  to  date. 

It  contains  300  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  $2 ;  manilla  covers,  $1.50. 

It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  price. 


THE  GREAT  BOOK  for  Teachers  and  Schooi-  Officers! 


HOW  TO  TEACH. 

a  VAnnaL  or  uztboss  in  a  gniei  ccnssn  or  msTsacnoK: 

BMBBAOtNO  THE  SUBJECTS  CSUAI.LT  PURSUED  IN  PRIHART.  INTER¬ 
MEDIATE,  OHAMMAR,  AND  RIOH  SCROOtS;  AI.SO.  BCGGES- 
TIONS  RELATIVE  TO  DISC'PI.INE  AND  SCHOOL 
MANAOBMKNT. 

.  By  HENRY  KIDDEE«  A.  HI.,  City  SupL  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

THOHAb  F.  HARRIKONt  First  Assist.  Supt.  of  Grammar 
Schools,  M.  Y.  Gity ;  and  Professor  of  Methods  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 

N*  A.  CAEKINN,  First  Assist.  Supt.  of  Primary  Schools  and 
Departments,  N  Y.  City;  and  Professor  of  Methods  and 
Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 

The  Authors’  long  and  successiul  experience  as  Teachers  and  as 
Superintendents  have  thoroughly  prepared  them  to  tell  Teachers 
and  school  OlHcers  WHAT  To  TEACH  and  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  stud¬ 
ies  embraced:  Reading,  Phonetics,  Spelling,  Deflnitiuns,  Oliject 
Lessons,  Oral  Instruction  in  Elements  ol  Science,  Arithmetic  from 
notation  through  percentage,  Tah'.i  s.  Geography,  Physical  Geog. 
rapby.  Grammar,  Composition.  Wriiing,  Drawing,  Bookkeeping, 
Hietorv  of  U.  S.,  Ancient  and  Aloilern  Hislory,  Boiany,  Zoology, 
Mineralogy.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Natural  Philosophy,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Chemi-try.  Algebra.  Geometry,  Government  and  Disci¬ 
pline,  lianners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc. 

Frice  by  Hail.  S1.85' 


Wlxt  (gdurational  Ittontlilg, 

“The  Leading  Educational  Journal  in  America.”  Specimen 
mailed  for  I'.i  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publishers, 

And  Manufacturers  of  Modem  School  Material. 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.— Onr  catalogne,  with  100  illustrations,  is  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  ^  pages,  describiug  nearly  4000  articles  for  school  use. 
Mailed  for  85  cts. 


New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 


FROH  THE  PRESS  OF 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO 

New  York. 


GUYOT’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 

The  publishers  of  Ouyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  Geographies 
are  gratilled  to  announce  that  this  mastekpieur  of  the  great 
author  is  now  ready.  Price,  fur  examination,  fl.iiO. 


Pelter’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Feller  Series  by  Prof.  8.  H.  Pkabodt 
•  of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  in  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
laige  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Noimal  School, 
New  York. 

Superbly  illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  the  Phonic  and 
Word  roelhodsof  teaching  reading  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  in  natural  child  language. 


WIIiIiIAMB  &  SUTUEBIiAND’S 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


The  patented  form  of  these  liooks  is  such  that  tliey  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  in  use  is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  it  canuot  be  easily  soiled. 


Guiot’a  Geogrrapkiou,  Felter’a  Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s  Pbilosopliy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 

'■'enny's  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley ’s  Lessous  in  Language,  Ac<.  Ac«,  Ac. 
••"Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  bad  on  application.  Address 

mi’OZi/EA.s  gi3:a.i2,XjES 


Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

13B  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers.  New  York 


School  Teacher! 


You  can  double  your  salary  by  selling  “  The  Continental 
Gasetteer  of  the  Cnlted'States,”  evenings.  t)aturda)6.  miU 
during  vaeation.  The  book  contains  information  of  great  value  to 
yourself,  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 

For  particulars,  address,  ZEIGLER  A  McCURDY, 

Smog  Cincinnati,  U. 


